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Hamlet. 


Amonc plays, perhaps none is more celebrated than Hamlet ; among 
characters, none more familiar. “This isthat Hamlet; the Dane,” 
says Hazlitt, “whom we read of in our youth, and whom we seem 
almost to remember in our after years; he who made that famous 
soliloquy on life, who gave the advice to the players, who thought 
‘this goodly frame, the earth, a sterile promontory, and this brave. 
e’erhanging firmament, the air, this majestical roof, fretted with golden 
fire, a foul and pestilent congregation of vapors ;’ whom ‘man de- 
lighted not, nor woman neither ;’ he who talked with the grave-dig- 
gers, and moralized on Yorick’s skull; the schoolfellow of Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstern at Wittenberg; the friend of Horatio; the 
lover of Ophelia: ‘he that was mad and sent to England;’ the slow 
avenger of his father’s death; who lived at the Court of Horwen- 
dillus five hundred years before we were born, but all whose thoughts 
we seem to know, as we do our own, because we have read them in 
Shakspeare.” 

The plot is not entirely new, nor is it at all strange that this is so. 
Dunlap, in his history of fiction, says, that in all the novels and plays 
extant, there are not more tan one hundred and fifty distinct stories 
or plots, and although disposed to question the precise truth of this 
statement, it must be admitted, in the present instance, that as a lead- 
ing idea in mdny popular works of all countries, Retribution has been 
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so often employed, that to give it new form and outfit seems impos- 
sible. Therefore we are not surprised to find that Shakspeare, in his 
play of Hamlet, and Sophocles, in his Electra, built upon similar, 
almost identical foundations. In both of these plays we have given: 
a king, having been slain by treachery, the murderer consorts with 
the queen, and shares the throne. In both, the son of the murdered 
man becomes the instrument of vengeance. 

The parallel goes no further. But it is a fortunate one, enabling 
us to compare, with fairness, works of the great tragic masters of 
England and Greece, built upon nearly the same foundation, in the 
fashion and out of the materials of times and of countries widely sep- 
arated, but each with genius unmistakable and lofty. I would not be 
understood to say that these poets wrote wholly in the set manner of 
their times. Sophocles modified, Shakspeare revolutionized the 
Drama ; but different fashions, current modes of thought and speech, 
had their natural and not insignificant effect upon both of them. 
Sophocles was a tragic radical, when he introduced woman in her 
natural, ordinary character. In the Greek Drama, previously, wo- 
man had no part, or, if she had, it was only so far as she went auda- 
ciously in the face of man, propriety, and law. Sophocles repre- 
sented her in “his divine tragedies,” as obedient to law, observant of 
propriety, and confiding in man; the best example of which is the 
character of Ismene, in the Antigone. And Shakspeare violated, 
with magnificent boldness, the rude unities of Action, Timo and 
Place, which the Chinese have brought to such ultra perfection, and 
established those loftier, grander unities which all succeeding English 
poets have striven to attain. 

But it is not my purpose to discuss the nature or amount of the 
influence of these mighty masters upon Dramatic art, only to observe 
the more marked differences between the Electra and Hamlet. Soph- 
ocles deviates very little from the regular, Grecian method. With 
only two incidental characters,—with only one counter-plot, the 
play hurries, rather than moves, to its climax. Through it all, the 
Chorus, with explanatory, moral and prophetic utterances, sometimes 
helps, and oftener interrupts, but the legitimate Greek Drama de- 
manded the use of the Chorus, and Sophocles complied. Electra 
laments her fate ; rebukes her mother’s levity and her sister’s deser- 
tion, and deliberately resolving upon bloody vengeance, longs for the 
return of her brother, Orestes, whom she supposes far away. But he, 
near at hand, wishing to allay all suspicion on the part of Egistheus 
and his wife, Clytemnestra, that he may better carry out a ‘similar 
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resolve, sends a messenger, bearing in an urn his fictitious remains, 
and narrating the story of his false death, and while his mother re- 
joices and his sister weeps, returns stealthiiy to his home. ‘The meet- 
ing between Electra and Orestes is short and joyous; they “ waste 
not the night in words,” but proceed at once, without any misgivings, 
without feeling a compunctious throb,” to the execution of their re- 
venge. The sister waits at the door, while Orestes murders their 
mother within the house. For the Greeks carried to a refined excess 
the principle laid down by Horace :~ 
“ Multaque tolles 
Ex oculis que narret facundia presens.” 

The death-cries of Clytemnestra bring no tears of pity to her daugh- 
ter’s cheeks, nor force from her any speech of grief; only afew words 
to justify the unnatural deed. Soon Egistheus, who has been absent, 
re-appears. Orestes meets him at the door, and bids him proceed to 
the spot where Agamemnon was slain, and there, as we are left to 
presume, the last bloody act of the tragedy was accomplished. 

But Shakspeare handles this common theme in a far different man- 
ner, and with greater art, attributable in part to the superior progress 
and fashion of his age, but most essentially to his daring and perfect 
genius. He commingles in Hamlet a greater variety of incident and 
scene. The characters are of that nature and of that number which 
would be expected in like circumstances in real life, and they are man- 
aged with that exquisite art which does not allow them to be slighted, 
and does not insist on them so strongly as to withdraw our main at- 
tention from the story of the hero. Hamlet’s religion and philosophy 
alike forbid rash suspicion or quick purpose of revenge. The charge 
is given to him by his father’s ghost; his own successful strategy with 
the players, satisfies him of the truth on which it is based, and it 
takes in his mind the shape of a service required by Heaven; of a 
duty which he dares not shun, and can hardly endure to perform. 
His love for the gentle Ophelia is overbalanced by the sterner thoughts 
that have possession of his mind, yet along with love for his mother, 
whom he tries to dissuade from evil, maintains some influence upon 
his conduct to the end. His gentler feelings, his speculative tenden- 
cies, and circumstances which favor them, bring infirmity of purpose, 
and again his father’s ghost appears,—to his mother invisible,—and 
urges him to the action. By mistake, he has slain the father of Ophe- 
lia, but his soul is already filled with conflict,—he is as one ina 
dream—and no new horror can enter. His soul is not always in the 
words and deeds of the moment ;—it is elsewhere,—and he goes on, to 
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outward seeming, without the control of reason; fostering in others 
the idea that he is mad, to ensure his safety and prevent suspicion; 
feeling that he must sometime kill the murderer of his father, yet un- 
determined when and where to strike. 

But, after all, he does not take vengeance deliberately, as did Ores- 
tes. He hears the death-cry of his mother, poisoned by the misdirec- 
tion of his uncle’s treachery; dying Laertes reveals the conspiracy 
against his life; his own death-wound rankles in his breast. Before 
him he sees the author of all these woes, the murderer of his father in 
his sleep, the poisoner of his mother, of Laertes, of himself. All these 
horrid wrongs, at the same instant, crowd upon him; rage over- 
comes Religion; he forgets to speculate, and knows only to act. 
Poison hangs in the air, and with the ery, “then venom to thy work,” 
Hamlet plunges the fatal foil into the body of the king. Thus was 
the divine vengeance perfected ; not by cool resolve, deliberately put 
in action, but by the passions of the human mind, worked upon by 
“bloody incitements,” till aroused beyond all firm control. 

Love and friendship, diplomacy and simplicity, mining and counter 
mining, mingle in the under-current of the play. The little world in 
which Hamlet moves has its ordinary occupations, its joys and its 
sorrows. The strolling players remember their old auditor, the stu- 
dent of Wittenberg ; Laertes goes upon his travels with a light heart; 
the grave-digger sings and jests at his work. Polonius, the “ Petti- 
coat Blair” of the Danish Court, pays with his life for his meddle- 
some folly ; his daughter, Ophelia, “ Beauty’s gentle queen,’ loses 
her reason, in excess of grief, and the grave mercifully closes over 
her sorrows. 

Neither all the incidents nor all the characters are absolutely ne- 
cessary to the crisis of the plot, (for the Greek has given as distinct 
and accurate an idea of Nemesis as the Englishman,) but they are the 
natural means, agents and accompaniments of any such action in the 
real world. The Electra seems to be a single, magnified thread of 
human life, but Hamlet is a pattern, woven of many threads, subor- 
dinate to one effect. The cumbersome nature of the Chorus; the 
meagre resources of the Grecian stage, with its single scene ; the pe- 
culiar cast of the Grecian mind; can be fairly taken into the account, 
when we speak of the genius of Sophocles, and the speculation is not 
unfair, as to what kind of plays he would have written, had he lived 
in England in the Elizabethan era. All these points have been in- 
sisted upon, and the Universities of both continents have fostered the 
study of Greek tragedy, to the partial neglect of the English, but the 
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significant fact still remains, that while never naming Shakspeare the 
English Sophocles, we think to compliment Sophocles by calling him 
the Grecian Shakspeare. 

The character of Hamlet rightfully demands our more careful 
attention, and the critics being much at variance about what Shaks- 
peare intended to depict in his character, I shall quote the views of 
several of the more distinguished, and, to the best of my ability, ex- 
amine the evidence of the play,—and for Jack of room, I must defer 
this to the succeeding number. L. C. W. 


4 Comparison betteen Lucian's “Charon,” and Aodi- 
son's “ Mision of Mirzab.” 


“This daie’s ensample hath this lesson deare 
Deep written in my heart with yron pen, 
That blisse may not abide in state of mortal men.” 
Spencer's “' Faerie Queene.” 
‘Earthly desires and sensual lust 
Are passions springing from the dust,— 
They fade and die; 
But in the life beyond the tomb, 
They seal the immortal spirit’s doom— 
Eternally !” 
Coplas De Manrique, translated by Longfellow. 
Human life,—with its desires and pursuits, its aims and its end, 
has ever been an engrossing theme of meditation to the philosopher 
and the poet. In some it has awakened ridicule, jeers and merriment, 
in others it has excited pity, sympathy and tears. To all it has 
proved a puzzling enigma, which human reason, unaided by Divine 
revelation, has never yet solved. Antiquity furnishes us in Lucian’s 
“ Charon,” one of the ablest efforts of heathen philosophy, to penetrate 
this mystery, by the sole force of human reason, independent of any 
firm belief in the supernatural. In modern times, Addison, prompted 
doubtless by Lucian’s unsuccessful groping in the dark, has attempted, 
in his “ Vision of Mirzah,” to show to what results philosophy may 
VOL. XXXI. 10* 
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possibly attain, when human reason is aided by a satisfactory faith in 
some supernatural guide, though not illumined by the Divine beams 
of Christian revelation. Let us critically examine both of these 
remarkable productions, for the purpose of contrasting the peculiari- 
ties of each, and the different results to which they lead. We will 
begin with “‘ Charon.” 

‘Two gods are represented as transient “ lookers on” upon the affairs 
of mortals. The Stygian ferryman has left his boat and come to the 
upper world, to see what men do in life, and what there is in it that 
engages their affections and renders them so loath to cross death’s 
river,—* for no one of them sails over without a tear.” He prevails 
upon Hermes, the messenger of Jove, the divinity most conversant 
with mankind, to be his guide. The gatire with which the dialogue is 
replete is seen even in its beginning. Hermes hesitates to oblige his 
friend lest the mighty Zevc, whom he represents as “ quick-tempered” 
and peevish, punish him with malicious spite, and by hurling him from 
heaven, lame him as he did Vulcan, and thus render him an object of 
ridicule to the celestials. Here we see human infirmities attribu- 
ted to the sovereign god, and in Charon’s reply we find Hermes de- 
scribed as a selfish, lazy, talkative fellow,—a just slur upon that reli- 
gion which assigned to its deities characters, which, when belonging 
to mortals, excite in us loathing and contempt. Lucian next, by a 
burlesque imitation of Homer, ridicules the Greek mythology, showing 
that it is wholly poetic fiction. The two gods, in mockery of the 
fabled giants, pretend to build an observatory by piling up mountains. 
With quotations from Homer, “the bible of the Greek,” and follow- 
ing his plan of architecture, they put Ossa upon Olympus and place 
Pelion on Ossa, and still finding themselves much below heaven, they 
roll up Oeta and cap all with Parnassus, the mountain of the poets. 
Charon, carrying out the supposition of the reality of their proceed- 
ings, pretends to see nothing distinctly from so great a height, where- 
upon Hermes, to remove the difficulty, jocularly takes as a charm, a 
verse from Homer, in derisive imitation of the use made of this poet 
in spells and incantations. Having thus indulged in sarcastic merri- 
ment at the absurdities of a belief originating in poetic imagination, 
the two begin to survey and criticize the affairs of mortals. 

The first object which attracts their attention from this lofty emi- 
nence, is Milo, the wrestler, who is receiving a nation’s plaudits for 
carrying a bull over the race-course. The vain glory of the athlete 
and the praise lavished on him, evoke a sneer at the folly of man in 
according greatness to mere brute force, and they leave him with the 
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reflection that, though he now “thinks much of himself” and is little 
mindful of death, he will soon furnish cause for laughter, when, having 
embarked in Charon’s skiff, he shall “no longer be able to carry even 
a gnat.” They then overhear a conversation between Solon and 
Croesus, in which the former declares death to be the judge of life, 
reproves the latter for priding himself on his wealth, and ridicules his 
offering gold to a deity. 

Lucian, in the fates of Cyrus, Croesus, Cambyses and Polycrates, 
now shows the fickleness of fortune, and the uncertainty of the con- 
tinuance of happiness. Reflection on these things seems to excite in 
him a sort of misanthropical feeling, for he makes Charon exclaim, “I 
admire the spirited Clotho. O! most noble one, cut off the heads of 
some and crucify others, that they may realize themselves to be men. 
I shall laugh hereafter, when I shall see all of them in my boat, car- 
rying neither their purple, nor tiaras, nor golden thrones.” 

Hermes then points out to his companion a confused mass of mor- 
tals—‘‘ some sailing, some fighting, some going to law, some plough- 
ing, some lending money at usury, and some begging.” Charon says 
that he sees a “ varied kind of life and a life full of trouble,” and likens 
the cities of men to hives in which each stings his neighbor. Fears, 
pleasures, follies and the various passions, “ which descending, cause 
men to cower,” are seen hovering overhead, also hopes, which “ flying 
away are gone,” whenever any one thinks to seize them. On closer 
view, men appear also the puppets of fate; for a slender thread con- 
nects each with the spindle of Clotho. The threads are interwoven, 
for so are the destinies of men. 

The folly of setting affections on things in life, is then shown by an 
exposure of its fleeting and uncertain tenure, and the emptiness of its 
pursuits. 

The lives of men are beautifully likened to bubbles, “all swelled 
up with air, some larger, some smaller. Some have a short and brief 
breath, and others perish at the very beginning of existence. But it 
is necessary for all to burst.” Lucian jeers at the follies of mortals, 
but declare it useless to attempt to reform them. And useless, indeed, 
would it have been in hsm to do so, for though he represents philoso- 
phers as removed from the puerilites of other men, and insensible to 
the vulgar fear of death, yet neither they nor he can point to any sat- 
isfying object as the real aim of life; unless the vague expression of 
“living prudently” can be considered such. 

The dialogue now turns on burial places, and Lucian ridicules as 
absurd, the possibility cf intercourse between the dead and living, and 
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plainly evinces a disbelief ina future existence. After a few words 
on the perishableness of the works of men, and their folly in slaying 
one another for possessions which must be left “for a spot of ground 
but a foot wide,” which Eacus will accord to each, he closes with the 
exclamation—*“ How wretched are the affairs of these unfortunate 
men—kings, golden ingots, hecatombs, battles ; but not one word of 
Charon (Death.”) 

Man, according to Lucian, is either the sport of accident or the 
puppet of fate. Impelled by selfish desires into deadly hostility with 
his fellows, and yielding to delusive hopes which are never realized, 
he becomes himself the prey of his own passions and the victim of his 
own folly. Life with all its pursuits is fleeting, frivolous and aimless; 
as Shakspeare styles it,—*“ a thing that none but fools would keep.” 
Death, which is the only thing real and certain, is a blank without a 
future. 

“Known were the bill of fare before we taste; 
Who would not spurn the banquet and the board, 
Prefer the eternal but oblivious fast 
To Life’s frail-fretted thread and Death’s suspended sword ?”—(CotrTon.) 


Such is the teachingjof the philosophy of Lucian. Suicide is its legit- 
itmate fruit, as evinced in the wretched fate of the gifted author of 
the above lines. 

As a literary production, the dialogue deservedly ranks high. It is 
written with much vivacity and spirit, and yet with classic grace and 
purity of style. The characters are well chosen for his purpose. The 
figures by which he illustrates his ideas are appropriate, and the inter- 
est excited at the beginning, is well sustained. The satire through- 
out is of the keenest kind, and every sentiment is expressed with 
clear and striking tersenesss. 

Let us now turn to a philosopher of modern times, scarcely inferior 
in literary excellence, and contrast his views with those of Lucian. 
Addison has chosen for his “ dramatis personae,” not two deities with 
whom we can have no fellow feeling, though we may admit the just- 
ness of their irony in regard to human affairs; but he has selected a 
mortal like ourselves, one united to us by a common humanity, and he 
brings him for instruction to one of those good genii, who figure in 
Eastern story, and whom the devout Mussulman believes to be ever 
near him though seldom seen. The “ vision” is pictured in conformity 
to the Mahometan religion, which, in common with our own, recog- 
nizes an all powerfull and all wise Creator, and a future of reward 
and punishment. 
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Mirzah, who, in contrast to the skeptical, morose and misanthropi- 
cal Charon of Lucian, is represented as a devout, sympathetic and hu- 
mane man, ascends the high hill of his native Bagdat to pass in medi- 
tation and prayer, a day which, according to the custom of his fore- 
fathers, he always kept holy. Whilst he is here musing upon the 
vanity of human life, he discovers upon the summit of a rock, not far 
distant, one in the habit of a shepherd, with a musical instrument in 
his hand, on which he plays a variety of tunes “inexpressibly melo- 
dious.” It is the genius of the place. Having, by those transporting 
airs which he played, excited a desire in Mirzah to taste the pleasures 
of his conversation, he motions him to approach the place where he is 
sitting, and telling him that he has overheard his soliloquies, bids him 
follow him. How dissimilar in character is the good and benign genius 
from the Hermes of Lucian, and how different is that charming philos- 
ophy, symbolized by the instrument in his hand, from the sneering 
disbelief of the Greek satyrist. It attracts us by it its genial influence 
and we feel it is 


“ Not harsh and crabbed as dull fools suppose, 
But musical as is Apollo’s lute.”—(MILTON.) 


His guide leads Mirzah to the highest pinnacle of the rock, and directs 
his attention to the scene before him. The same “machinery” is here 
and in several other places made use of by both the ancient and 
modern writer, but is not by Addison, as by Lucian, overstrained to 
ridicule an existing belief. Mirzah beholds “a huge valley” and “a 
prodigious tide of water rolling through it.” The valley is “ the vale 
of misery,”’ and the tide of water is that part of the “great tide of 
eternity” which is called time. It flows out of a “ thick mist” at one 
end of the valley, and loses itself in thick mist at the other, for finite 
beings cannot account for or understand a stream without beginning 
and without end. 

In this sea there stands the bridge of human life, originally of a 
“thousand arches,” but a great flood once swept away a part, and 
it now consists of but “ threescore and ten entire arches,” with several 
broken ones, making the whole number about one hundred. A black 
cloud rests on each extremity of the bridge, and from the one at the 
farther end continuous throngs of people are emerging. The cloud 
from which they issue is that mystery which shrouds the origin of 
man. Innumerable “¢rap-doors” lie concealed in the bridge and are 
especially numerous at its entrance; for the majority of the human 
race die in early years. ‘They are “thinner towards the middle,” but 
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closer together again towards the end of the arches which are entire. 
Through these trapdoors the passengers are continually dropping. 
Some few persons, indeed, continue a “kind of hobbling march on the 
broken arches,” but “ weary and spent with their long walk’ they fall 
throngh, one after another, into the waters below. Mirzah is grieved 
to see many “ dropping unexpectedly in the midst of mirth and jollity,” 
catching at everything by to save themselves. Some in the midst of 
meditation, while looking towards heaven, and others, while in pursuit 
of glittering baubles, suddenly miss their footing and disappear. 
Some, too, are thrust by others on trap-doors which are not in their 
way, and which they would otherwise escape. 

“Vultures, harpies, ravens,” representing envy, avarice, super- 
stition, despair, love, with the like cares and passions that infect 
human life, are hovering about the bridge and settling upon it from 
time to time. 

Thus far, though differing in tone, the general scope and bearing of 
the two pieces is the same, The mist still hiding futurity from view, 
the compassionate Mirzah gives utterance to the same mournful senti- 
ment as the ironical Charon, and sadly exclaims, “ Man was made in 
vain! How is he given away to misery and mortality, tortured in life 
and swallowed up in death!” But here the resemblance ends and the 
great contrast strikes us forcibly. In the belief of Lucian, as far as 
we can judge from his writings, he who crossed the Stygian wave of 
death drank of Lethe’s waters, and, when the body became the prey 
of corruption, the mind, matter likewise, though more subtile, was 
lost in eternal oblivion. Life was to him a waking dream, death a 
dreamless sleep. All the departed were “alike dry and withered in 
the asphodel meadows.” No wonder then that man’s brief life, with 
its unsatisfying pleasures, its numberless cares, disappointments and 
sorrows, was to him inexplicable; for philosophy is as unable to 
determine its purpose as science to discover its origin. 

Addison, on the other hand, though he causes Mirzah, unguided, to 
come to a similar conclusion, now explains the mystery. The good 
genius bids his companion to look no more “ on man in the first stage of 
his existence,” in his setting out for eternity, but to view more atten- 
tively the “thick mist into which the tide bears the several genera- 
tions of mortals that fall into it.” 

In Lucian we saw a burlesque of the pretentions of Homeric divin- 
ity, but we here in Addison see true faith in a supernatural power, 
which strengthens mortal sight and enables it to discover the future. 

Part of the mist, before too thick for eye to penetrate, is dissipated. 
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The stream of time, flowing through the vale of misery, is seen emp- 
tying into the immense ocean of eternity, which “a huge rock of ada- 
mant running through the midst,” divides into “two equal parts.” 
Clouds, black and heavy, still rest upon the one half, but the other 
appears “planted with innumerable islands,” which are “covered 
with fruits and flowers,” peopled with happy beings and vocal with 
the “confused harmony of singing birds, falling waters, human voices 
and musical instruments.” These the genius tells Mirzah “are man- 
sions of good men after death, who, according to the degree and kinds 
of virtue in which they excelled, are distributed among these several 
islands, which abound with pleasures of different kinds and degrees. 
Every island is a paradise accommodated to its respective inhabitants.” 
To these blest abodes there is no passage except through the “ gates 
of death” upon the bridge. The genius turning to the enchanted 
Mirzah exclaims—* Does life appear miserable that gives thee oppor- 
tunities of earning such a reward? Is death to be feared that will 
convey thee to so happy an existence? Think not man was made in 
vain who has such an eternity reserved for him.” But not all, who 
fall through the bridge, arrive at these blissful islands. Many are 
borne into the dark and forbidding cloud which conceals the dread 
mysteries of the unseen waters upon the other side of the adamantine 
wall. These secrets Mirzah desires his guide to disclose. But the 
genius by silence presents to imagination the awful horrors of the great 
deep more effectively than the most labored description of them could 
have done. Mirzah turns to repeat his request, but the genius has 
vanished. He turns again to the vision, “ but instead of the rolling 
tide, the arched bridge, and the happy islands,” he sees “ nothing but 
the long hollow valley of Bagdat, with oxen, sheep and camels graz- 
ing upon the side of it.” 

The vision is written with even more than Addison’s usual remark- 
able perspecuity and elegance. The imagery is simple, yet expressive ; 
the thoughts chaste, and clothed in language of Attic euphony. In 
conception it is highly poetic, and has been well said to have “all the 
merit of the finest canto in Spencer.” 

The meditations of these two great philosophical writers, upon hu- 
man existence, both please and disappoint us. The one, brought up 
under the influence of Paganism, justly derides a faith which he shows 
to be both frivolous and debasing, yet miserably fails to point out any- 
thing better to satisfy the cravings of the soul. 

He leaves us groaning “ twixt doubt of heaven and deep disgust of 
earth.” The other, living in the full effulgence of Christian light, 
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seems to disregard the beacon which is at hand to direct his steps, 
and reaches no further than a heathen philosopher might be expected 
to possibly attain. ‘The heaven he describes resembles more the Mus- 
sulman’s than the Christian’s. Like Lucian, moreover, he takes a too 
gloomy view of life. 

He appears to ignore the possibility of pure and noble joys, which 
are not truly baubles that elude the grasp; and in the face of revela- 
tion, and the exquisite loveliness of nature, he represents man as 
designed for unhappiness on earth. 

The aims of the two writers, however, are widely different, and their 
effect upon the mind of the reader differs correspondingly. Lucian, 
cynical and sarcastic, applies his keen satire to the religion of his time, 
and, in a pretended conversation between two deities, derides the cre- 
dulity of mortals and the frivolity of their pursuits. He scouts myth- 
ology to exchange it for an equally unsatisfying belief in Chance, and, 
sneering at the idea of a future state, he makes life appear worse than 
useless. The early Christian Fathers called him “ the scoffer,” yet, 
by dispossessing the minds of men of ancient prejudice, he must have 
acted as an unconscious pioneer of the new religion. We can scarcely 
help regarding his writings as the first blush of morning after a long 
dark night of superstition; faint, it is true, yet preparing bewildered 
mortals for the dazzling splendor of revealed truth. His philosophy, 
however, is without a moral. For though he makes Hermes affirm 
that, “if men would consider from youth that they are mortal, and 
that wandering a little while in life they will depart as from a dream, 
leaving all things on earth, they would live more wisely, and would 
grieve less when dying,”—his cagpovecrepov,”’ implies merely a ceasing 
from those things which disquiet life, and add unnecessary miseries to 
the many that are unavoidable. If death is everlasting unconscious- 
ness, what sager advice can be given than that of Horace— 


“Carpe diem quam minimum credula postero.” 


Lucian differs from the vulgar only as to how the greatest sweet may 
be extracted from life’s bitter flower. They seek their happiness by 
acting out the impulses of their nature. He, with the Latin poet 
exclaims, 


‘*Quid brevi fortes jaculamur aevo 
Multa?” 


And thinks with him, that “re,enues” may be best increased “by 
contracting desire.” He lives “ more wisely ” than they, only in this 
—that his sensualism is the more refined. 
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Addison, on the other hand, cavils not at religion, but shows by a 
beautiful allegory, that life is not a fantasy, a mere bubble, blown about 
by the varying winds of fortune, and soon to burst into nothingness. 
He approaches the truth as near as the faith of his “ Mirzah ” will 
permit; explains what to the Cynic was inexplicable on the hypothesis 
of a future state of rewards and punishments, and shows that our pur- 
suits need not be aimless, but that according to the tastes we here 
form, and the capacities for happiness we here acquire, will be our 
enjoyment hereafter. 

Iie follows out the train of thought, suggested by Lucian, and by 
the light of revelation, as it glimmers, faintly, it is true, through an 
Oriental Creed, is enabled to behold what the light of reason did not 
disclose. 

We arise from reading ** Charon” with a feeling of dissatisfaction. 
Life is more than ever an enigma. We arise from “ Mirzah”’ re- 
freshed ; the enigma is solved. Though “ full of vanities,” life is not 
meaningless. Henceforth we have a purpose in “this first stage of 
our existence.” D. B. 
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A College Legend. 
1710. : 


By careful nursing, long ago, 

(At least the record tells us so,) 
There grew a fine moustachio, 

, South Middle. 


The face this graced was full of care, 


In Number 





Though what mishaps had placed it there, 
Around that bunch of twisted hair, 
Was long an unsolved riddle. 
Buta Dryad, living in the elm, 
That overhung the private realm, 

Where our hero was wont to dwell, 
Peered into his soul with so keen a glance, 
And into his thoughts did so far advance, 
That she fairly discovered his secret grief, 
And thus to the writer she did, in brief, 

The following story tell: 
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‘* One winter, when this old elm tree 
Did share its youthful blood with me, 
At sunset hour, I’ve often seen, 
Moustache and tutor, with thoughtful mien 
Walking, in dignified composure, 
About the College inclosure. 


Wisdom of sages was writ on his brow, 

Before him the Freshmen did reverent bow, 

And oft did his thoughts on humanity turn, 

And he sneered at the fires that unceasingly burn, 


In the hearts where the altars of Venus are reared, 
And the arrows of Cupid are longed for, yet feared. 


Now once, as twilight, hurrying on, 
Was chasing the reluctant sun 
Over the chilly hills to rest 
In his couch of white clouds in the West, 
Our tutor, on his usual walk, 
Thus to himself did plaintive talk: 
What fools are men! to waste their powers, 
On what’s unfit for leisure hours. 
Ere yet the down upon their chins, 
Betrays a thought of growing, 
They strive to swell the stream of blood 
From Venus’ altar flowing, 
Flowing ever, evermore, 
From noble and from yeoman, 
Who all infatuate adore, 
The seeming charms of woman. 
Alas, Eve filled this infant sphere, 
With toil and woe unceasing, 
Which evermore her sex appear 
To strive to keep increasing. 
Helen crossed the trackless seas 
To fair and famous Troy; 
One woman’s presence there sufficed 
The city to destroy. 
Tarpeia oped the gates of Rome 
To hosts of hostile spears, 
And many women nearer home, 
Excite my anxious fears, 
Lest all that’s good they overturn, 
Ere man their perfidy shall learn. 


While thus his thoughts from Euclid turned, 
And Greek and Latin phrases, 
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To paths, so devious an¢ strange 
Their subtlety amazes, 
With tripping step and trancing eye, 
A conscious maid went witching by. 
So oft before she’d past: but now 
She offered him a smile and bow! 
Our hero was astounded! pale and red 
His face alternate grew! His head, 
With measured tick, backward and forward went, 
As if he strove to make acknowledgment. 
An effort vain: the whole affair was over: 
The passing moment changed the student to the lover. 
As a hen without feathers, in dusky dawn, 
Shivers on some snow-covered lawn, 
Or like a sheep deprived of fleece, 
When cold, spring rains disturb its peace, 
The tutor stood on the frozen ground, 
Chilly, astounded, and staring around. 


Long stood he there; until, at last, 
Conscious of time so idly passed, 
He hied him to his work, and there 
Ensconced himself within his chair, 
And resolutely bent him o’er 

His musty tomes of ancient lore, 

A very sorry bachelor. 


Not long he studied: all the while 

That smile, that sweet, that witching smile, 
Was in his thoughts. "Twas half disclosed 
Upon the open page. Exposed 

Dimly to view in vacant air ; 

In fact, he saw it everywhere. 

He strove to drive such thoughts away ; 
Alas, vain hope! as well might they 
Whose empty maws proclaim a dearth 

Of grosser elements of earth, 

Exorcise dreams of jolly hosts, 

And tempting, tantalizing ghosts, 

Of nice fat pigs, that round them squeal, 
Whetting their stomachs for the meal 
That circumstances sadly prove 
Unsatisfying as tutor’s love. 


He fidgeted within his chair, 
Put up his books with martyred air, 
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Then took his Bible, pious man, 
And Adam’s early life began. 

He mused upon the wondrous story 
Of God’s amazing love and glory; 
How man and woman were created, 
And by God’s command were mated ; 
Then with a mournful, heaving sigh, 
The famous order, multiply !! 

[lis lonely heart beat faint for grief, 
Ilis Bible offered no relief. 

So night-gown donned, and frowzy cap, 
He quirled himself in Morpheus’ lap. 
His half-made bed repulsive seemed, 


But notwithstanding that, he areamed. 


Ife thought himself brought face to face, 

With all of Adam’s recreant race. 

Each human being since creation, 

In token of disapprobation, 

Gave him an aching cuff or kick, 

And first the jolly Benedick 

Administered reproof, and then 

Came widows and divorced men 

In countless crowds ; and women too 

Shook the scared Bach till he was blu 

And then, to aggravate his fears, 

Babies squalled about his ears! 

Nude Cupid too, mischievous brat, 

Upon the trembling bedpost sat, 

\ * ee r 
And tweaked his nose, or pulled his ear, 

Till the poor wretch was faint with fear, t 
And one old maid was there beside, 


A dried-up kiss personified. 


What other deeds these urchins did, 


—t of 


The Muses from my mind have hid, 


a 


But when the morning dawned, he rose, 
And tremblingly put on his clothes, 

And to himself in terror swore, { 
He’d be a bachelor no more! 
The promptings of his dream obeyed,— 


Took to himself that smiling maid. 


And now, O strange! O wondrous strange! 
That life should suffer such a change, 
About the ears that once did quake, 


To hear an infant squalling. 
i > 
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A dozen rattle-boxes shake, 

His senses not appalling. 

His moustache, coaxed by loving hands, 
In large and glorious twists expands ; 
Joy beams from out his loving eyes,— 
He’s in an earthly paradise.” 


The Dryad closed her aged eyes, 

As if denying more replies ; 

And ’twixt the bark and seamy tree 
Was slowly creeping wearily ; 

But by my earnest prayer arrested, 
The moral finally suggested : 


“‘ There’s a something sadly lacking 
In a College tutor’s life: 
To soothe the brain with studies racking, 
There is nothing like a wife.” A. E, D. 





Pale College Cabinet. 


Tue Yale Museum of Geology and Natural History, is undergoing 
rapid increase, through the liberality of friends of the College, and 
the labors of those interested in science. 

During the summer of 1864, Mr. Frank H. Bradley, of the Class 
of 1863, now Curator of the Cabinet, was off on a very successful 
three-months collecting tour among the fossils of the state of New 
York, the expenses of which, five hundred dollars, were generously 
defrayed by a citizen of New Haven, a graduate of the Class of 1832. 

The past summer, Mr. Bradley has made a second excursion of 
three months among the rocks and fossils of the States farther west, 
for which the College is indebted to Mr. Geo. J. Pumpelly, of Owego, 
New York, of the Class of 1826. 

In all, nearly 20,000 specimens were procured on these excursions, 
and over 1,000 species of fossils. 

The past season, the Cabinet has been enriched also, through the 
equally generous gifts of Professor Silliman, consisting of collections of 
fossils, rocks, gold and silver ores, and furnace products, from California. 
VOL. XXXI. 11* 
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Besides the above, the Museum has also received the following re- 
cent donations :— 

From the Smithsonian Institution, a valuable collection of birds’ 
eggs, a large part Arctic; also a collection of fishes; also a very val- 
uable one of Cretaceous fossils from the upper Missouri, and others 
from the U. 8S. Exploring Expedition, under Capt. Wilkes. From the 
Chicago Academy of Natural Sciences, a collection, consisting of 
over 200 species of birds and birds’ eggs, many of them Arctic species, 
collected by Mr. B. Rennicutt. From the Boston Society of Natural 
History, a beautiful collection of corals and echinodorms, numbering 
about 200 specimens. From the Essex Institute, of Salem, Mass., 
another of corals chiefly from the East Indies, of about the same number. 
From Walter S. Church, Esq., of New York City, a collection of rare 
fossils and silver and copper ore from the Andes of Peru. 

From Dr. W. C. Minor, of this city, over 900 specimens of shells, 
and other objects of interest, from Ceylon. 

From Mrs. Wooster Hotchkiss, a large number of shells, collected 
in China by the late Mr. C. W. Bradley, of this city. There are 
about 650 specimens, many of them varieties. Mr. Bradley had pre- 
viously presented to the Cabinet his large and valuable collection of 
oriental reptiles, fishes, insects, &c. 

From Dr. W. A. Clapp, of New Albany, Indiana, a collection of 
fossil corals, containing 2,500 specimens. From Dr. Thomas H. Tot- 
ten, a valuable lot of shells and corals, from Aspinwall, numbering 
about 700 specimens. From Prof. Jeffreys Wyman, of Harvard, 
specimens of fishes and reptiles from South America. From Rev. E. 
C. Bolles, of Portland, Me., a fine suite of land shells, from Maine. 

Nor have individuals connected with the College failed to take an 
interest in the increase of the Cabinet, for liberal donations, both of 
specimens and of money, have been contributed. Prof. D. C. Eaton 
has given upwards of.1,200 specimens of shells, besides corals, iv- 
sects, &c. Prof. Silliman, in addition to the collection alluded to, has 
given others of insects, radiates, &c. Prof. Dana has made important 
contributions te mineralogy, topology and zoology. Prof. Verrill has 
presented upwards of 3,000 marine invertebrates and fishes from the 
Bay of Fundy, besides collections from the coast of Massachusetts, 
Lake Champlain, and northern New York. Prof. Brush has added 
largely to the Cabinet of Minerals, and also many specimens to that 
of fossils; and others of the Faculty are among the contrbutors. 

A very large and desirable addition to the Cabinet was made last 
spring by the Zooiogical Class of the Scientific School, during their 
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excursions with Prof. Verrill. In this way, over 2,000 specimens, 
belonging to 200 species of animals, were obtained. From Mr. 8. J. 
Smith, now a student in the zoological department, over 5,000 beau- 
tifully mounted specimens of insects have been received, collected by 
him during two summers past in Maine, together with a large number 
of shells, reptiles, birds’ nests, eggs, &c. 

Mr. F. H. Bradley has also contributed a large number of specimens, 
in addition to the zoological collections before mentioned. Mr. F. M. 
Dudley, of the Scientific School, has given a collection of insects. 
There are also other additions, some of them equally important with 
those mentioned, though not so large in number of specimens. Among 
these are collections from Dr. A. S. Packard, Jr., and T. G. Sanborn, 
of Boston, E. Sufferth, Esq., of Cuba, Amos Shepard, of Plantsville, 
Conn., Prof. E. G. Pickett, Mr. J. M. Way, Mr. W. W. Denslow, and 
0. M. Brooks, Esq. ‘The Cabinet has also received some additions 
through purchase. 

The whole number of specimens added to the College Cabinet 
within two years, is estimated at upwards of 100,000. This highly 
satisfactory result is the more encouraging, when it is considered that 
to sustain the departments of Geology, Mineralogy and Zoology, the 
College appropriated annually only $300, (it was made last year $400,) 
while the Museum of Harvard has an annual income of $15,000, be- 
sides large contributions in money from the friends and Alumni of the 
College. 

But few of these extensive additions are displayed in the Cabinet, 
for want of room. A much larger building is at once needed. Yale 
ought not to be second best in this or any other respect. Many of her 
numerous graduates have contributed, from time to time, to the Mu- 
seum, and there is reason to believe that these contributions will be 
greatly more abundant in the future. 

Within a few days, Mr. F. H. Bradley has started for Panama, to 
be absent between two and three months, collecting shells, corals, and 
other oceanic species, besides fossils, ete., for the Museum. He went 
without a prospect of remuneration beyond the pleasure of laboring 
for science and for the College. He had a free passage ticket both 
ways, due to the friendly interest in the College of Mr. Hoadley, the 
President of the Panama Railroad, and Mr. Bellows, Vice-President 
of the Pacific Mail-Steamship Company. The general expenses of 
the expedition have been, for the greater part, paid by a few gentle- 
men in New Haven and Boston. 
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4 Che College Bell. * 


“ Of the bells, bells, bells, 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells..—Epgar A. Por. 


The present College bell that swings over the Lyceum has been in 
use now twelve years. How many predecessors came before it, or 
where they have all gone to, history saith not. It may be interesting 
to the readers of the Lit. in these latter days, to hear how the Editor, 
twelve years ago, welcomed this bell. 

“We have one point yet to touch upon, which affords us great 
pleasure. We refer to the new bell. What a luxury! Some good 
genius—some good genius of acoustics must be hovering over us. 
We thought when the old bell was cracked, we should ‘ ne’er look 
upon its like again.’ But we are wandering from our text; we ought 
to have said, we feared we should ne’er hear ‘its like again.’ But 
never mind about that. Acoustics and optics are not more than a term 
apart. And well we might have entertained such fears, for a while, 
because the second bell was not acquainted with the first principles 
of College duty. Why, the guod-for-nothing old tinnabulum (at the 
same time, we don’t wish to insult the bell by calling it a ‘ door-bell,’ 
or a ‘ cow-bell,’) couldn’t ‘even turn over.’ What a Kararopogy! But 
what should occur in the ‘ winter of our discontent,’ but a new bell 
arrival !”’ 

With such execrable wit was the advent heralded. The complete 
brass with which the Latin is robbed of half its ¢ix and the Greek 
spoiled of every accent, would put the Editor of the present times to 
the blush. What more distinct proof could we wish of the rise in 
Yale scholarship within the last decade! And then the bold famili- 
arity which pervades the whole passage, as well as the disregard of all 
analysis of the organs of sense-perception, bear equal evidence of the 
lamentably low state of the moral and mental sciences. That old bell 
had a bad effect upon the College. And indeed it must have been a 
miserably poor one. In comparison with it, the present substitute is 
pronounced “a luxury,” even though unable to turn over; and when 
the grateful Editor beheld it with his ears, as he seems to have done 
in his “ wanderings,” he acknowledged the presence of at least two 
good genii, hovering o’er him up in the Lyceum dome. 
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When one first comes to New Haven, there is nothing that confuses 
him so constantly as the number, variety and continual ringing of bells. 
There are the bells of all the churches round the city green, which 
ring on every conceivable occasion whenever anything is to be done 
or not done. There is the bell at the depot, which rings every time 
a train is expected to come or go. ‘There are the numberless 
shirt factories and carriage factories, each one of which has its own 
particular bell, and its own particular time for ringing it. All these 
bells besides chime in the hours according to their own peculiar chro- 
nology, so that noon is any time between 11.45 A. M. and 12.15 P. M. 
And to swell the harmony, there is the College bell, which warns the 
Student when in the morning to turn over for his last nap ; when, an 
hour afterward, to go to breakfast, and in three minutes again, to come 
back to prayers; which rings every half hour for the time, and every 
half hour for a recitation; which proclaims the anniversary of every 
meal; and after the shades of night begin to fall, calls alike to prayer- 
meetings or large society—the revival of religion, or the decay of elo- 
quence. One would almost think Mr. Poe was a Yale student, when 
he sang his “ tintinnabulation,” except that he makes no allusions to 
the bell of Alma Mater, unless it be in those misanthropic ones, which 


“Tn that muffled monotone, 
Feels a glory in so rolling 
On the human heart a stone.” 


I say it is hard for the new-comer to learn the peculiar note of the 
College campana, on which alone he must depend for punctuality at 
College exercises. Does one object, “Why depend upon the bell 
alone? Are watches and clocks impossible to the Student?” My 
friend, there be watches many and clocks many ; there be those that 
go by springs and those that tick to the swing of the pendulum; there 
is time solar and sidereal. But he that would carry College time, 
must swear 

“By the moon, the inconstant moon, 
That monthly changes,” 
not only, but also several times a day. It is hard at first to dis- 
tinguish the College bell, but the power is acquired at last; and be- 
fore he ends his course, provided that end be not premature, the 
Senior knows by heart, not only the moments when the ringing must 
commence, but the proper succession of every stroke,-and even the 
number of times the tolling will be continued. He knows the worthy 
ringer tolls on the average 125 beats for the “ last bell’”’ before prayers ; 
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that he rings on the average 50 at 10.30 A. M.; 140 at 11.30; 40 for 
dinner and supper; while for service on a Sunday, be pulls till he is 
tired, and then, his cheeks all rosy with the exercise, and his whole 
soul filled to overflowing with the melody of the ringing, he hies away 
to the Chapel choir to rid himself of this superfluous music. 

So the bell rings us to Chapel. Here, I know, I touch a tender 
point with some; they are the few, however, who have not become 
callous, not only in body but as regards conscience, to every thing 
that emanates from within those hated walls. And yet the fault can- 
not be found in the preaching. The Chapel pulpit is filled hy Profes- 
sors who are welcomed by other congregations and not unhonored by 
calls to positions of the oldest ministers of the city ; while those who 
occasionally preach, are of the most prominent of our College gradu- 
ates. Still, it is a just criticism that little benefit is derived from 
Chapel attendance. It has been my good fortune throughout my 
course to occupy a seat with the best of companions, who settle down 
to their napping regularly and quietly, leaving me undisturbed for the 
most devout worship; and yet I must confess to profiting little by 
their kind opportunities. 

No one, educated to the fastidiousness of civilized life, can worship 
regularly in a barn. Religion does not appeal to the reason only, but 
depends in great part on the feelings of reverence and awe, and holy 
sentiments. Stand on a bleak and barren plain, and you can reason 
out the doctrines of theology and expound the way of salvation ; but 
you feel little attraction to worship there. The circumstances do not 
mould the feelings into the proper shape. 


“The groves were God’s first temples.” 


The arching roof, the graceful curves of everything of Nature’shandi- 
work, the glancing light and solemn shade, the delicacy with which the 
grass, the limbs of the trees and the leaves merge and mingle in one 
harmonious whole—quiet the soul, and lead the thoughts inevitably 
to dwell on perfectness in spiritual things. Let one sit out under the 
elms, amid the noble pillars of their trunks, while his eye follows up 
the faultless curves of their branches to the gothic peak and leafy 
finial, and revels in the frescoe of the foliage upon the clouds, the 
clouds upon the sky; and his soul within him will move in sympathy 
towards the faultless in imagination. Art can imitate the circum- 
stances and so repeat the effects of Nature. But when the taste is 
disgusted by a blank vision of dullness, and every sense of the truly 
and beautifully article is outraged, the mind too sees nothing to inter- 
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est. Add the discordant jars and gratings which overwhelm him from 
the rear of the building, and try to imagine any situation more unlikely 
to call forth the sentiments of reverence and pure resolve, or any in- 
clination to worship, which is indeed only the rousing of the soul to 
appreciate the beautiful and artistic in the imagination. The old 
Puritan iconoclasts tore from the churches all but their gloomy, bare 
walls, and piously ascribed all music to the Devil. Would that some 
such storm of fanatical vandalism might sweep through our institu- 
tions and clarify the atmosphere for a brighter day ! 

At 11.25 A. M. the college campus is undisturbed, save by some 
wandering footstep ; within five minutes the old bell is pealing its 
loudest clangors, and troops of votaries press from every quarter to 
the various outcroppings of the “ pierian spring.” It is easy to recog- 
nize the Student, all ungowned as he is, among the townspeople, by 
that classic air that always will surround him—that otium cum digni- 
tate he wears like a garment. But no less surely will you here distin- 
guish the various classmen from each other; whether it be the “ grave 
and reverend,” as he calmly strolls along, or the Sophomore, for the 
time being awed by a presence greater even than his, or the neophyte, 
with hurried foot stumbling through the unused paths, while his 
anxious eyes become inflamed over the Greek-fire of Prof. James 
Hadley, M. A. It is astonishing with what suicidal haste these under- 
classmen rush to the torture. The poet has manfully noted it: 


“One more unfortunate _ 
Sophomore wight, 

Rashly importunate, 
Gone to recite.” 


Yet you are right, gentlemen. Delay not. Procrastination is the 
thief of time, and punctuality a saver of marks unto matriculation. 

But not always has this College bell pealed for such peaceful sum- 
mons. The very next month after its mounting, it rang to another 
tune. Twelve years ago the feeling between Students and the town 
boys of New Haven ran very high. The papers state that a Student 
could not go even from College to the Post Office, without meeting 
direct insult from the remarks of rowdies in the street; and strange 
to relate, these remarks were seldom resented. But not always was 
it so; and when a collision did take place, right generally went with 
right, for New Haven at that time was guarded by a squad of only 
nine policemen. 
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A riot of this sort took place on March 17th, 1854. The: evening 
before there had been a slight disturbance at the theatre, which New 
Haven then supported, in the Exchange Building. One of a little 
company of Students sitting in the front, rising to take off a shawl, 
a rowdy shouted to “ put him out,’ whereupon the Student knocked 
the rowdy down; but after the play was over, the party from Yale 
was soundly pummeled by the friends of the defeated bully. The 
next evening the College boys went down in a body of fifty. A rab- 
ble two or three hundred strong, collected on the street, and just 
about the time the performance was over, raised the cry of fire to 
increase their numbers. The Students, waiting till the rest of the 
audience had left the building, formed in ranks four abreast, and pro- 
ceeded to march up Chapel street, on the sidewalk next Trinity Church, 
the town boys filling the middle of the street and following them with 
howls and insults. At Temple street corner, a pile of bricks had been 
left for building purposes; and when opposite it, some spirit moved 
the Students to strike up “ Gaudeamus igitur.”’ Excited by the song, 
the crowd armed themselves with the bricks, and began pelting across 
the street; and a number of them, headed by one O’Neil, made a 
direct assault with clubs and knives upon the Student column. These, 
driven at length to the last resort, drew their pistols and fired, some 
over the heads of their assailants, but some into the crowd, by which 
two men were wounded; while O'Neil staggered back into the street, 
killed by a stab in the side. The dimensions of the wound show the 
kind of knife used, for it was 8 inches deep and 14 wide. The cry of 
“some one shot,” being raised, the crowd, mad with rage, rushed to 
the assault ; and the Students retreated hastily to the College Campus, 
where they gave three cheers, and fortified themselves in South 
College. 

The baffled crowd ran to the arsenal of “The Blues,” and seized 
two cannon; and some of them breaking into Center Church and the 
Church on Court street, wakened the city by the bells. But the College 
bell replied defiantly, calling out the boys to the old cry of Yale, Yale. 
They barricaded South College till, a paper of the time says, “it 
resembled the fortification of « town expecting siege. Fire arms were 
distributed among the different rooms, the neighboring pavements 
were torn up and carried into the building, and all conducted with a 
system and order truly astonishing.” The mob meanwhile brought 
up the cannon which they planted opposite the College, one in College 
street, the other in Chapel street; and loaded them to the muzzle with 
broken iron, stones and pieces of chain. The Faculty and city authori- 
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ties, however, by this time, were on the ground. The Captain of 
Police mounted a cannon carriage and addressed the rioters, clinching 
his unavailing words with an adroit spiking of the cannon. The 
Mayor followed with a conciliatory proclamation; and the Faculty 
promising to submit the offenders to a full civil trial, the crowd finally 
dispersed. 

At the Coroner’s inquest held over the body of O’Neil, every Stu- 
dent who was examined, either declined to answer every question, or 
swore he knew nothing of the matter. Pres. Woolsey deposed, “I 
know nothing whatever in relation to the matter before you.” Prof. 
Larned, “I know of no circumstance which can possibly throw any 
light upon the question.” Prof. Thacher, “I have no personal knowl- 
edge, nor do I know anything from the confession of any one, how, by 
whose hand, by what means, or at what time, this man came to his 
death.” Consequently the Jurors returned a verdict, “that Patrick 
O’Niel came to his death from wounds received at the hands of some 
person or persons unknown to them.” And that was the end of it in 
a legal point of view. I have it from the mouth of one who claims 
to have been prominent in the commotion, that the knife was first 
buried at dead of night, in silent earth under the flagging of the walk ; 
but not being considered safe even there, was afterwards taken up, the 
wooden handle burnt to driest dust, and the iron thrown into the deep- 
est well of the vicinity. 

And later yet, ourselves remember the times of the riots of 1863, 
when a mob ruled New York for three days, when lesser horrors 
occurred in many other of our Northern cities, and there was every 
appearance of their re-enactment in New Haven. City militia slept 
at their arsenals; Students armed themselves and barricaded the Col- 
lege buildings. But the alarm carried its own cure; the precautions 
intimidated lawlessness; and the College bell struck the hours of 
night in peace. 

And so, day in and day out, it swings, telling in never varying intona- 
tion, the placid progress of our Student life. Seldom it peals for any 
stirring call, for few excitements mingle in the monotony of Yale. 


“Even the course is and the waters still 
Of rivers bearing great ships to the ocean.” 


VOL. XXXI. 12 
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Ghat Decided the Pattle of Cressy. 


On the morning of Saturday, August 26th, 1546, the army of Ed- 
ward III. was drawn up on the plain between Broye and Crécy, in 
Ponthien, waiting the approach of the French. Pursned by the vastly 
superior army of Philip, in a hostile country, and with the Somme in 
his rear, Edward had, on Thursday morning, forced the ford, after an 
obstinate conflict with a detachment of 8,000 French, sent to hinder 
his passage, and continued his march, burning and ravaging. On Fri. 
day morning, being in the county of Pouthien, his own land, since it 
was part of the dower of his mother, Isabella of France, he deter- 
mined to await here the attack of the French, and accordingly spent 
the rest of the day in calling in his detachments, and choosing a favor- 
able ground for battle. On Saturday, the army rose with the sun, 
heard Mass and received the Sacrament, and Edward, riding joyously 
through the ranks, exhorted them to do their duty, as Englishmen. 
Edward placed all his wagons and horses in a park, in his rear, and 
drew up his army in three divisions. The first, consisting of 800 
men at arms, 2,000 archers, and 1,000 Welch, was commanded by 
the Prince of Wales. The second, 500 men at arms, and 1,200 ar- 
chers, was led by the Earls of Northampton and Arundel, and the 
third, of 700 men at arms, and 200 archers, the king himself com- 
manded. In all, 6,500 men. 

The archers were drawn up in the shape of a harrow, in front, back 
of them were the men-at-arms, supported by the other divisiofis ; and 
so, having taken a meal at noon, they wait, on this rainy afternoon, 
sitting on the ground, their helmets and their arms before them. 
Philip had spent the night at Abbeville, six leagues off, with his army, 
estimated, at the least, at 8,000 horsemen and 60,000 footmen. He 
set out from Abbeville late in the morning, accompanied by all the 
noblesse of France, not so much an army, as a herd of great lords, 
each wishing to show his power, and each pressing to the front. At 
two leagues from his quarters, his scouts came back, telling him the 
order and perfect preparation of the English, and advising him to 
camp in the field all night, and rest the army. Philip accordingly 
gave orders to stop, but to stop such a caravan of feudal lords 
as his army was, is easier commanded than executed, for those in the 
rear exclaimed, that they would not halt till they were in advance, 
and accordingly, forced on from behind, the march proceeded. So, in 
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rain, mud and weariness, the great column struggles forward, until 
about 5 o’clock in the afternoon, the advance suddenly come upon the 
English, inspecting the performance, we may suppose, with much cu- 
riosity, and some astonishment. Of course they halt, and of course 
those behind come up, one after another, and much waving of banners, 
and shouting of war-cries, and lordly cursing of the infantry and bow- 
men ensues, until Philip himself comes up. Now were displayed the 
prominent faults of Philip’s character; brave, but rash, impetuous, 
without knowledge of war or cool judgment, and in his fits of rage 
disregarding everything but vengeance. At sight of the English he 
could no longer restrain himself, for, says Froissart, “ he hated them,” 
and he ordered his Marshals to send the Genoese to the front and be- 
gin the battle. ‘These Genoese were cross-bowmen, variously esti- 
mated at from 6, to 15,000. They seem to have been both Guelphs 
and Ghibellins, and were probably those exiled, when the Genoese, 


- tired of their eternal factions, drove out both, in 1339. ‘Tired with a 


march of six miles in armor, and carrying their arbalests, without food 
since morning, and the strings of their bows slackened by the rain, the 
unhappy Genoese in vain remonstrate. ‘They are pushed io the front, 
set up a shout, and commence firing, the French men-at-arms, now 
drawn up in some kind of order, looking with profound contempt at 
the whole operation. ‘Then uprose the English archers; they had 
covered their bows from the rain, and taking one step forward, hegan 
such a constant and accurate discharge, as completely routed the 
Genoese, so that some threw down their bows, others cut their 
bow-strings, and all made for the rear as fast as possible. But they 
are stopped by a wall of French horsemen, and Philip’s wrath again 
getting the better of his judgment, he gives the command, “ kill me all 
this rabble which obstructs the way to no purpose.” So the French 
horsemen ride in among them, hacking and hewing, the Genoese flying 
and falling, and it soon becomes one mass of whirling confusion, on 
which continually fall the English arrows, like snow, transfixing men 
and horses, and overthrowing these grand “seigneurs,” who, once 
down, lay like lobsters in their shells, unable to rise without help, 
until kindly relieved by certain Cornishmen and Welshmen, who crept 
in among them, with large knives, and poniarded them through the 
interstices, great lords though they were. The battle is lost already. 
In vain certain great counts of Blois and Alengon, and dukes of Lor- 
raine and Flanders, turning their own flank, pass through the checker- 
work of archers, and have to do with iron-clads like themselves; in 
vain the blind John of Bohemia, ties his bridle to his knight’s, and 
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makes in, to strike one stroke; they, and numberless other counts, 
dukes, and archbishops, are slaughtered around their banners, the 
English never breaking their order, but receiving them in such sort, 
that few go back alive. Finally, at dusk, Philip is forced off the field 
by five remaining knights, and flies with the relics of his army, leay- 
ing behind him 11 princes, 80 bannerets, 1,200 knights, and 30,000 
soldiers. 

This battle of Cressy is most noted as the commencement of the 
era of gunpowder. Froissart makes no mention of it, but Villani 
says, that Edward had certain “ bombards, which made such a sha- 
king and report, as if it thundered, with great slaughter of men, and 
overthrow of horses.” ‘That the French, tired by a march of eighteen 
miles, weakened by want of food, and soaked by the rain, would have 
made a better fight without the Genoese, seems highly probable. Still, 
careful preparation and prudent courage might even then have pre- 
vailed over undisciplined numbers and headstrong valor. 

Without speculating on possible chances, the victory was owing 
to the immense superiority of the English archers. But the question 
naturally arises, in what consisted this superiority? The Genoese 
were considered the best cross-bowmen of the age, and far outnum- 
bered the English; in fact, were as numerous as the whole English 
army put together. Why then did they offer such a feeble resistance? 
The reason is, that the English used the long-bow, the Genoese the 
arblast. The difference between the two weapons is great. The ex- 
treme strength required to bend a bow able to send an arrow with 
sufficient force, was obviated, by making the bow of steel, placing it 
on a stock, and retaining the string by a catch. 'They were sometimes, 
too, wound up by a winch. All this makes a clumsy weapon, good at 
point blank range, for it shot a square-headed steel bolt, but heavy, 
unmanageable, and continually liable to get out of order. The Eng- 
lish bow, on the contrary, was six feet long, shot a cloth-yard shaft, 
and was drawn, not to the eye or breast, but to the ear, by which the 
whole strength may be exerted, and a proportionably stiffer bow used. 
The long-bow never became popular out of England, because it re- 
quired strength, intelligence and constant practice, advantages pos- 
sessed by the peasant of no other country in the middle ages. ‘The 
cross-bow had been introduced into England,—Harold and Richard I. 
were both killed by a guarrel,—but its use had always been discour- 
aged. There are extant, statutes of John, Edward L., III. and IV, 
Henry VII., VIII,, and as late as Charles I., encouraging its use. 
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In particular, there is one of Edward III., Anno 1342, ordering his 
sheriffs to have in readiness “500 white bows, and as many bundles 
of arrows,” for this very war with France. The battles of Neville’s 
Cross, Halidon Hill, Shrewsbury, Poictiers, and Azincourt, were won 
by this very superiority of the English bowmen. Robert Bruce at 
Bannockburn charged the archers with his cavalry, and once among 
them, sabered the light-armed bowmen with the greatest ease; had 
Philip done as much, the great hindrance to his victory would have 
been removed. 

Not only does the well-known fact of the English use of the bow, 
point to its employment in this battle, but it was a better weapon 
than the cross-bow. It could be fired quicker, more accurately, and at 
longer range, while its power was sufficient to pierce the joints of any 
armor, as may be ascertained from numberless sources, not only of 
“lying ballads,” but reliable Chronicles. Besides, if the English had 
used cross-bows, their strings would have been as spoilt as those 
of the Genoese, for a clumsy arbalest could not be easily cov- 
ered. The truth is, the long-bow man could and did always, when 
not in use, carry his bow in a leather or canvas bow-case. Villani 
expressly makes the distinction, for he everywhere calls the English 
“archieri,” archers, and the Genoese, “ dalestieri,” or men who use 
the cross-bow; in monk-latin, “ balista.” Froissart, too, calls their 
arrows “ sagettes ;” the Latin name for an archer was “ sagittarius,” in 
distinction from “ balistarius,’ whereas, if they had been cross-bow 
bolts, he would have called them “ ¢traict,” or “ quarreaulz,” the tech- 
nical name. In fine, we say with Froissart,—“ Thus you will say, 
that on this day the archers of England gave great comfort to their 
country, for by their arrows most men say that the work was done, 
though many valiant knights there were on their side, who valiantly 
fought, hand to hand, and accomplished many a splendid deed of 
arms, and great exploit. For you must well feel and understand, 
that the archers there did a great thing, for by their arrows in the be- 
ginning were the Genoese discomfited, who numbered full 15,000, 
which was a great advantage to them; for a great number of men-at- 
arms, richly armed and equipped, and well mounted, as was then the 
fashion, were discomfitted and lost by these Genoese, who stumbled 
amongst them, and so embarrassed them, as they could neither rise 
nor get in order again.” 5. W. B. 

VOL. XXXI. 12° 
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The idex of a Gentleman i a Country without an 
Aristocracy. 


To begin with a definition seems rather inauspicious. Yet the dis- 
tinction between the idea of a gentleman in a country with an Aristo- 
cracy, and that in one without, is such a radical one, that I may be 
pardoned in presenting, not only a definition, but an explanation and a 
proof. For other purposes other definitions would be preferable ; for 
the present, I shall accept this. A gentleman is one who obeys the 
unwritten Law. If this seem intangible at first, consideration will 
make it less so. 

Whenever anything is due from man to man, the expressed fact that 
it is due is called law—jus. All law is at first unwritten. By degrees, 
so far as the mass becomes competent to understand it, language 
to express it, power to enforce it, it is reduced to practice, then to 
statement; becomes obligatory, compulsory. This boundary is con- 
stantly extending ; technically, “ Lex,” encroaches upon, and includes 
more and more of “ Jus.” Many things that were once binding upon 
Gentlemen only, are now by enactment binding upon all mankind. 

The gentleman, then, stands in the same relation to other men, as 
the Christian to the Jew; he fulfills the law, but from a different mo- 
tive; a spirit which makes him go beyond the law. Gentlemen con- 
stitute a society within society itself. It is tautology to say that a 
gentleman will not lie or steal, but there are other offences against 
society in general, end against particular members of it; civil and 
criminal cases as we might say. But while it is not necessary that 
every good citizen should be a lawyer (for he can read and obey the 
published statutes) every Gent/eman must understand for himself the 
law of honor, which, from its very nature, cannot be reduced to such 
explicit statement. A disposition, which constitutes what is called 
the natural gentleman, is not enough ; it must be supplemented by a 
nice discrimination, to constitute the finished gentleman. The finished 
gentleman then must have an almost perfect knowledge of human na- 
ture, so far as it has developed itself in the age and place in which he 
lives. He must observe its motives, wishes, tastes, feelings in others, 
and must experience them in himself. All surroundings and oppor- 
tunities necessary to this knowledge and observation are absolutely 
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indispensable. This shows why a cosmopolite may become the more 
perfect gentleman, as acquainted with every phase of human nature. 
Every one must feel and think, knov.ing his generous disposition, that 
Shakespeare must have been one of the most polished gentiemen of 
his time. The man is born; the gentleman cultivated. 

Now, where an Aristocracy exists, hedged in and sedulously guard- 
ed by every conceivable form of law, though the proper disposition, 
which is accidental, may spring up in any person of the mass, the 
means of cultivating the tastes necessary to a gentleman are possessed 
only by the privileged few. For though a gentleman, whose tastes 
and feelings have already been educated, may remain a gentleman still, 
though laboring all the time, and clothed in rags, his children must 
fall below the standard; for one laboring all the time, and clothed in 
rags, is little likely to Jecome a gentleman. In such a country the gen- 
tlemen are almost wholly included among the aristocratic wealthy, 
and almost wholly excluded from the common laboring mass; or at 
least, this is so far the case, that the former furnish the standard. 
Mark then the result. As an aristocracy, supported by law, is a 
standing injustice, and as injustice always saps the very foundation of 
honor, the standard falls lower and lower. Heartless forms and cere- 
monies are multiplied without number. Gentlemen are licensed to 
run at large, by the king, as dogs with us; the sum is paid, the badge 
attached. It is not strange that the end comes to be confounded with 
the means; the essence with the substance. 

Now, in a country without an aristrocracy, the first idea of a gen- 
tleman (as indeed the name) is borrowed. There is no permanent 
class in the country itself to furnish a standard; consequently foreign 
ones are imported. ‘To be sure the circumstances are slightly differ- 
ent; but if diamonds are wanting, paste is plenty; if kings are not 
allowed, tailors, etc., are willing to exercise the same authority at a 
much less expense. (This last remark is stale; so much so that its 
deluded victims have made it one of their common places, but it is 
still true.) Superciliousness is mistaken for dignity; swagger for 
commanding self-respect ; assumption for merit ; profuseness for taste. 
The art of heraldry is wanting, but town-criers are plenty, of that class 
which can be paid with an occasional good dinner. It is marvellous 
how long, in a new country, this borrowed, infantine, rudimental idea 
of a gentleman can prevail; an idea abnormal to its society, uncon- 
genial to its government and laws. Though perhaps necessary in an 
accurate historian, I can but admire that pains taking officiousness by 
which it has been established that there was an English Du Wessyng- 
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ton family, some five hundred years ago; by which the modern bearer 
of the name has been gallantly rescued from a plebian’s reproach, and 
the honest but incomplete admiration of patriots, supplemented by the 
adulation of flunkeyism. Cannot some ingenious man devise an ances- 
try for Daniel Webster, with only the slight detraction of a bar sinis- 
ter? I rejoice that all such attempts have ignominiously failed, and 
that as he did not wish to survive the downfall of his country, so his 
high birth cannot be traced beyond its origin. 

I am of opinion, then, that the title of gentleman, in a country with- 
out an aristocracy, should be given as soon as it is deserved, and when 
it becomes undeserved, withdrawn. Worth should not be compelled 
to wait in the ante-chamber of appreciation until it meets with the re- 
cognition of kings; nor should the lifeless cocoon boast of its age and 
silken covering, which was built at first by a grub, and from which the 
butterfly has long since escaped. Much was said, not long ago, about 
the shoddy families of the country, and justly; yet, if I understand 
the process of shoddy making, it consists in revamping that old mate- 
rial, which is valuable for what it has been, rather than for what it is. 
After comparing standards, I think we must conclude with the lucid 
schoolmen of old, that a gentleman is a gentleman because of his gen- 
tlemanliness ; especially in a country where such strange changes of 
fortune and external appearances preclude the application of any other 
criterion. 

I have thus far attempted to draw the inherent distinction between 
the ideas in difierent countries; let me now allude to one or two in- 
cidental modifications which occur in a free country : 

In the first place, the quality of gentlemanliness includes more 
persons, both to whom it belongs, and toward whom it is exercised. 

As the written, so the wnwritten law favors equality. By the former 
the means of culture are more evenly distributed. Equally want and 
excess are less liable to dwarf or corrupt men’s natural good qualities. 
Still, like many others, this fact has its disagreeable phase. When the 
means of culture are produced to excess, they often fall into unworthy 
hands. Good taste itself is caricatured, and almost compelled, as it 
is complained, to resort to an otherwise unreasonable expense in very 
self-defence. However, I think a gentleman can always sufficiently 
distinguish himself from the vulgar (who are notoriously anxious to 
strain a point) by his unwillingness to even possess or seem anything 
which is not what it appears. This, at least, is a kind of taste which 
cannot be bought at the wholesale. 

It is in a country of equals that the principle ought to meet its full 
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development, that every one’s feelings, tastes and sentiments ought to 
be respected, so far as he is capable of any. It is no excuse for steal- 
ing a poor man’s all, that it is little; for outraging the sensibilities of a 
fellow creature, that they are few and obtuse. Steeped in the Styx 
of Poverty to callousness, in every point but one; that one point, 
though least suspected, may be capable of receiving a death-wound. 
I never could bring myself so thoroughly to despise the grossest act 
of the merest boor, as that kind of gentlemanliness which basks in its 
own sunshine, and glitters in its own reflection. As in a doubtful 
business enterprise, it seems to invest no act of courtesy when it is not 
sure of a safe and speedy return; or perhaps not to issue its doubtful 
bills, when they are not sure to pass current. It is needless to say that 
such courteousness evinces essential meanness of breeding, and is not 
becoming a country of equals. There each should fearlessly cast his 
bread upon the waters ; not only upon the deeper channel, but on the 
shallow overflow. 

Lastly,—In a country without an aristocracy, there are but two 
classes who do not work. ‘They are called the scum and cream of so- 
ciety, but whether this distinction is the sign of any essential differ- 
ence I cannot say. But the fact being that almost every man must 
do some kind of work where aristocratic robbery does not exist, I wish 
to say a word about how this work should be done. As is often said, 
such is now the division of labor, that each is as it were, but a part of 
that great machine, society. The man may be almost lost to view, but 
the gentleman never. From the shoveler, who can talk of nothing but 
shoveling, down to the astronomer, who can talk of nothing but stars» 
all are alike essentially vulgar; though the gentleman by profession, 
whose sole business is to dress and attend parties, and who can talk 
or think of nothing else, is a little worse than either of these. They 
are all like that country merchant, who, going to New York to re- 
plenish his stcck, bowed thereafter to the astonished boy who 
blacked his boots in the morning, and calling on a semi-acquaintance, 
sent up his business card, announcing, substantially, that Hezekiah 
Peters, who supplied the village of Squantum with cod-fish, nails, rib- 
bons and fresh veal, waited below. No one should intrude himself 
upon society in his laborer’s dress, except those military men whose 
equipage has never been soiled. 

To gather up the scattered threads of what I have said, the gentle- 
man in a country without an aristocracy should exact from himself in 
small things, what the law exacts from him in great—justice to every 
one in his rights, tastes, feelings; which implies a knowledge of the 
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things which he knows, and culture in the things which he has culti- 
vated. The external habits, etc., of a gentleman, I have omitted to 
consider. They are the same everywhere, except in regard to conven- 
tionalities. What is common I have neglected, what is peculiar to a 
country of equals, endeavored to present. 

L H. 





B Complaint of Colleges. 


Ir is the first impulse of a Yankee, when he sees any invention, to 
question whether he cannot better it in some way. I suppose it is 
this trait in our characters that makes every College student of an 
inquiring mind, at some time before he reaches his Senior year, find 
fault with the College system.—At any rate, almost every Masters’ 
Oration betrays a desire to patch and mend our Alma Mater. Of 
course, it is conceded that there is room for improvement here, as in 
everything human; but where the remedy is to be applied, is the 
question. 

If we had time to compare the various systems of University edu- 
cation in detail, we would find that in spirit the American College 
most nearly resembles an English University. ‘There, it is true, the 
ptivate tutors have almost superceded the daily recitations, and Col- 
lege standing depends entirely on three or four examinations. But 
the objects aimed at are nearly the same. A study of classics and 
mathematics, in their dryest form, seems to be the sole end of Oxford 
and Cambridge, and the great end of all American Colleges. It is 
true, that while we are far behind them in this, we have introduced a 
superficial study of some of the sciences, and so have partially met 
the demands of America for practical knowledge. But everything is 
bare knowledge, and tends to make a race of pedants and sciolists. 

Now, if we turn to the Continental Universities, and especially those 
of Germany, we shall see that they leave the most of this elementary 
knowledge to be learned in the preparatory schools, and take the stu- 
dent, too, at rather a maturer age. They busy themselvs with ideas. 
Several professors compete with one another on the same branch, and 
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the students flock to the one who is richest in ideas. The result is, 
that a professor in Germany earns his daily bread, or, at least his 
spending morey, by downright hard study and deep thought. The 
students carry away from the university not only a liberal allowance 
of their professors’ ideas, but what is worth more to them, an impulse, 
that keeps them thinking all their lives. It thus happens, that while 
in England and the United States, College professors have had very 
little influence upon the literature or the thought of their country, in 
France, men like Guizot, Renan, Taine, and Michelet, all university 
professors, head the present literature of France; and in Germany, 
except a few poets, there has been scarcely a writer of note in this 
century, outside the walls of some university. Count the College 
professors out of Boston, which has an exceptional literary atmos- 
phere, who have ever achieved a place in American literature, and I 
will set against every one two self-educated men, who have done at 
least as much for the progress of thought. The leaders of English 
thought at present, though most of them university men, did not get 
the impulse to their work at their universities, and the greatest of 
them all, John Stuart Mill, never attended so much as a boys’ school. 

Now, here is the fault I have to find with our Colleges ;—not that 
they are superficial, not that they try to do six year’s work in four and 
fail, not that they have too low a standard of scholarship, but that 
they do not try to make their graduates thoughtful men. When we 
take our places in professional life, we can dispense with a critical 
knowledge of the classics; we need not know the bare rudiments of 
every science under the sun; people may even forget whether we have 
taken the valedictory or not; but our patients, our clients, our parish- 
ioners, our readers, wild ask whether we are thoughtful, intelligent 
men, or mere machines, to repeat what sume one has said or written 
before us. 

If ever America is to take a high rank in scholarship and literature, 
besides the favoring circumstances of freedom, public education and 
general wealth, we must have in addition, a reform in our universities. 
This reform may be by regulating all elementary studies to their 
proper sphere—the preparatory school—or, by establishing a super- 
graduate course, or, by lengthening out the four years to six or eight. 
The form is not of so much consequence as the spirit. In any case, 
living ideas will be the object, and not a treadmill “ discipline of the 
mind.” The study of Greek, for instance, under the guidance of a 
man who is both thinker and scholar, will be informed with life. The 

true philology of the language and its connection with other lan- 
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guages, the art, the literature, the physical and mental training of the 
people, their political and social history, the origins of their mythol- 
ogy, and the influence their religion exerted on them, for good or for 
bad, the part Greece has played in human history, and the influence 
her ideas and her actions have had on modern society—would all be 
learned. Philosophy, instead of being limited to the bare outlines of 
psychology and etchics, would take its true place as one of the mosi 
important branches of human knowledge—nay, as the sum and sub- 
stance of all that we know from human reason about ourselves, our 
relations to the universe, and our future destiny. History would cease 
to be a mere series of events, and would become the record of the life 
of nations ; a record that we ourselves help to make, a record in which 
the play of ideas and forces, the whole life of man upon this earth is 
seen in all its varied forms. ‘The history of literature and of language 
would be studied in some detail, and the true principles of criticism in 
poetry and art would be treated of. 

But to do this, we must in some way secure that mere text-books 
hold a subordinate place; the teacher must himself be a specialist in 
his branch, and enthusiastic for it; and the students must be com- 
pelled, in some way, to think for themselves, to read understandingly 
and much, and must have the advantages of large and well-selected 
libraries, and the instruction must be mostly oral. In some way, the 
students must be set to thinking, and kept thinking. And it is only 
when many young men are set to thinking with an impetus that shall 
Jast a lifetime, that we shall have many great thinkers, or much 
thought in the nation at large. Our intense material development 
needs everything of this kind to counterbalance it.—Beloit College 
Monthly. 
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Memorabilia Palensia. 


Election of Officers. 
BROTHERS IN UNITY. 


LINONIA. 
Feb. 14th, 


LOVELL HALL, 
M. D. Corr, 
C. D. ALEN, 


J. M. VaRNuM, 


C. H. Royce. 


Lixonia. 


Jan, 17th. 
Ftrst.—L. ©. Wade, 
Second.—E. B. Bennet, 


Presidents. 
Vice Presidenis. 
Secretary. 
Vice Secretary. 
Censors. 


Orators. 


Prize Debates. 


SENIORS. 


Third. § H. W. Bennett, 
* (UE. E. Goodrich, 


Jan. 18th. 
First.—C. B. Brewster, 


Second.—J. Lewis, 


Third. { G. H. Lewis, 


SOPHOMORES. 


J. M. Varnum, 


Feb. 21st. 


. H. ADAMS. 


. P. SACKETT. 


. GREENWOOD. 


A. Hume, 


i. COFFIN. 


BROTHERS 


Jan. 16th. 
E. Y. Hincks, 
Edmund Coffin. 


Hamilton Cole. 


Jan. Ldth. 
4 R. W. Ayres, 
(S. A. Davenport. 
( R. A. Hume, 
) A. P. Tinker. 
{ E. A. Lawrence, Jr., 
Uw. ©. Wood. 


The Senior Class, at a meeting held in the President’s Lecture-room, Saturday, 


January 20th, elected,— 


Gero. C. HOLT, 
JAMES BRAND, 


On the same day, the Class of ’67 elected— 


W. Bruce, 
J. J. DuBois, 


VOL. XXXI. 


13 


Orator. 
Poet. 


J. W. Harrsuorn, 
R. W. Woopwarp, 


A. E. Dunn1nG, (Chairman,) 
to edit the YALE LITERARY MAGAZINE for the ensuing year, and also the following 
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Cochliaureati. 
G. A. Adee, A. D. Bissell, E. 8. Reynolds, 
B. Allen, C. H. Goodman, G. P. Sheldon, 
J. M. Allen, N. P. Hulst, K. F. Stoddard, 
The Astronomical Prizes for the Senior Class were thus awarded :— 
First, - - : - - A. C. WALWORTH. 
Second,  - - - . - 8. B. Sr. Jonp. 
Beethoven. 


This Society is now in a most flourishing condition, under the management of 
Messrs. Mead, Spier, Elliott, and Barnes, gave a Concert in Allyn Hall, at Hartford, 
Wednesday, Feb. 21st, with the following Programme :— 


PART FIRST. 


1. Bridal Chorus. Lucia. : - - . - - - Donizetti. 
2. Quintet Finale. Martha. - - - - - . - Flotow. 
3. Young Musicians, - - - - - - - Kucken. 
4. Duett. “Flow gently, Deva,” - . - : : - Parry. 
5. Piano Solo. Second Tarentelle, - - - - . - Mills. 
6. Solo. ‘Fra Poco ame.” Lucia. - - - . - Donizetti. 
7. Wooden Spoon Song. - - - : - - : Otto. 
PART SECOND. 
1, Chorus. Ernani. - - - - - - . - - Verdi. 
2. Quartette. “Stars of the Summer night.” From Spanish Student. 
3. Solo. ‘“Infelice.” Ernani. - - - - - - - Verdi. 
4, Piano Duett. ‘Ojos Criollos.” - : - : - Gottschalk. 
5. Serenade, - - - - . : - - . Kreutzer. 
6. Bagpipes, - - - - - - - - - Original. 
7. Chorus. “Praise of the Soldier.” - - - - -  Boieldieu. 


8. Sprer, - . - - : Director. 


The music was listened to by a large and fashionable audience, which showed 
its appreciation by repeated encores, and the performers noiselessly arrived at Old 
South College about three in the morning, heartily tired, but satisfied with their 
success, and that enjoyment “ which after no repentance draws.” 


The Matinee, at the Lecture-room of Dr. Cleaveland’s Church, several weeks 
since, may very properly be noticed among items of College news in the Lir. All 
the gentlemen participating were students, and the board itself was represented 
by its very finest musical ability. It was the best amateur singing we have ever 
heard in the City. There was hardly a faulty selection. The duett from Lucia was 
the finest feature of the Concert. The solo from Emani richly deserved its encore. 
The choruses were well rendered, and the taste of their selection was excellent. 
Beethoven might make some splendid selections from the old masses and oratorios. 
The lady who has had charge of the preparation of these Concerts, is entitled to 
the hearty thanks of the citizens of New Haven, for the high standard of musical 
taste to which she has adhered. 
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Enitor’s Table. 


I am not going to weary any one with apologies for the delay in issuing this 
Number of the Magazine, for our “thousand and one” contributors have been so 
delinquent, that only a moiety of the blame attaches to the Editor or the Printers, 
and that moiety I shall cheerfully assume. The Printers have been engaged for a 
long time, on the Memorial of the Yale students and graduates who have served in 
the army, and I have sometimes thought, that like Mr. Dick, in David Copperfield, 
they would never finish that Memorial. This is probably the last time that I shall 
be compelled, as an Editor, “ to suffer the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune,” 
so I am willing to endorse the graphic and sufficiently well-known remark of the 
Baldinsville showman. 

I think every one will agree that to us, shut off from most of the real cares of 
this life, the season which is just expiring has been one of unusual gaiety and en- 
joyment. Enthusiastic skaters are never apt to allow that they have had enough 
of their sport, but there has been more ice and better skating this winter, than in 
either of the two previous years, and more sleighing than in both put together. 
For the past week, the frost has been working out of the ground, and the ground 
hardening under the action of the wind and sun, and before many days, the old 
bats will be brought out, and the white balls be flying through the elms. The Uni- 
versity nine will not be slow in coming to time, and their modesty, which declares 
that they will be beaten by Harvard in the coming summer, may be entirely over- 
come by steady practice and determined wills. It is to be hoped that the champi- 
onship between the two divisions of the Senior Class may be satisfactorily adjusted, 
and I think the Sophomores and Freshmen would do much better to place their 
picked armies upon the green field, with 

“Their weapons, bats; their ammunition, a flying ball 
In leathern and tight-fitting jerkin clad ;” 
and let the Mars of Base Ball Players decide their good natured rivalry. And we 
look to many a merry ‘ muffin” match, full of fun and blunders; with its long 
scores and bad fielding, indeed, but the best of feeling and innocent enjoyment. 
The great question now is, who shall open the ball? 

I hope a return of warm weather will diminish somewhat the number of knock- 
ing nuisances, who render life in South College almost a burden. Volumes might 
be written about them, illustrated by the best comic artists, and the next day a 
new species would appear. I find, in looking back over the old Lis, occasional 
bursts of indignation from Editors or contributors, but I can scarcely believe that 
in the olden time, these disturbances were so frequent or provoking as at present, 
and certainly, no term since I have been in College has equalled in this respect the 
one which is now passing. Not long since, a short, stout man, “ bearded like a 
Pard,” (and smelling of rum,) forced his way, without knocking, into a room where 
I happened to be, coolly sat down and proposed to remove his shoes, to exhibit to 
us his feet. It is needless to say, that the door was speedily re-opened, and the man 
invited toleave, in terms far more forcible and effective than polite or charitable. 

The young Lazzaroni who swarm around here, wrestling and swallowing biscuits 
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whole for pennies, have learned a new accomplishment. As I went out of South 
College last Friday, one of them hailed me with:—“ Mr., gin me three cents and 
I'll wash my face in the mud.” I didn’t give them to him. 

The Freshmen and sophomores have probably, by this time, learned a good deal 
about the nature of mud, in their beaver and bangor rows, which, as usual, have 
given great dissatisfaction to the Faculty, and, to say the least, reflected no real 
credit upon either party. Both “the frogs and the mice” seem to be quiet now, and 
the Sophomores, having stoutly carried out an old College custom, can settle down 
upon their dignity, and allow the Freshmen to carry the bangors and wear the 
beavers which still remain, and for which they have struggled so hard, 

The great political hash of the Junior Class having been settled, with nothing 
before them but the campaign presidencies, which are yet some distance in the fu- 
ture, the members of ’'67 are, to all appearance, quietly enjoying a jolly Junior year. 
The Cochlaureati give complete satisfaction, and it requires no prophetic power to 
foresee a glorious Wooden Spoon exhibition next Summer. For the New Lir 
Board, I can only say, what I think to be the unanimous opinion of the present 
Editors, that we have no hesitating fears in entrusting the conduct of this periodi- 
cal to their energy and ability. 

The Seniors have of late given up many of the frivolities and divertisements once 
their delight, and seriously betaken themselves to study. A few months more, and 
we shall sit on the fence no longer. Peck & Hoadley will grieve over our depart- 
ure, but soon will they dry their tears, and perfect their penmanship by charging 
as of old. No more will the Freshmen and Sophomores stave each other’s hats, 
bespatter themselves with mud, and tear their clothes for our special amusement. 
No more will the infant Milesians run before us the swift race, or contend in the 
wrestle for the nickel reward. Yet their occupations will not be wholly gone; oth- 
ers will crowd into our places and gaze upon these dear old follies with new delight. 
But we shall be scattered far and near, reading reverently the works of the Christ- 
ian fathers, poring over the musty books of Law or Medicine, trying to gain the 
advantage in ‘mutual exchange of services,” or, it may be, trying to pay the Na- 
tional debt, by developing the agricultural and mineral resources of the country. 

The pleasures of Freshmen, Sophomores and Juniors, have been often sung, but 
the joys of our Senior year, and they are many to any one who will look upon life 
with common sense and a thankful heart, are too deep and too real for the superfi- 
cial nature of ordinary College poetry. If Senior year could only be prolonged, or 
rather if we could enter College with the lessons which the experience of the first 
three years have taught us, already learned, how much better and happier could we 
make our entire course. But such thoughts occupy the minds of us all, as they 
have done those who have gone before us, and it is idle to write them here. 

I cannot persuade myself to believe that there is nothing lasting in the nature of 
College friendships. Time may temper their ardor, and other interests may super- 
vene, but the evergreen lives under the snow. At all events, the joys of companion- 
ship which have been ours here, I feel assured that we shall never entirely forget. 


“For memory draws from delight, ere it dies, 
An essence that breathes of it many a year.” 


But I have no excuse to linger any longer. This is my valedictory. I must lay 
down my pen and ieave, for the last time, the Editorial Sanctum, 











